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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

DECEMBER, 1918 
THE HOLY WAR 

BY THE EDITOR 



" Back of all, underneath all, may he the onrush of democ- 
racy, designed, indeed, by God to sweep despotism from the 
face of the earth and open the eyes of His children to their 
rightful heritage of that " life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness ,'' whose winning through conflict constitutes today the 
greatest boon of humankind. Perhaps, in reverent truth, a 
Holy War!" 

Four years and three months ago, three weeks after 
the outbreak of the Great War, in The North American 
Review for September, 1914, these words appeared in this 
place. There was in the mind of the writer no consciousness 
of prophecy. There was not even reaching for a conclusion 
through the processes of logic grounded in history. There 
was no more than intuition groping dimly for a solution of 
that which had suddenly blazed upon the horizon of the 
world as the problem of the ages. What could it all mean? 
Had God permitted the earth, hallowed by the blood and 
tears of his own beloved Son, to become a mere shamble to 
no purpose? Had Faith lost its power to point the way of 
understanding? 

Those were not aweless reflections. They were filled with 
dread akin to despair. We had no illusions. We knew 
Germany, — ^her might, her confidence, her lust of world 
dominion. We knew the weakness but also the invincibility 
of England. We knew France, ready, after sitting in the 
shadow of death forty long years, to die in her tracks. The 
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" decisive battle," widely heralded to take place within three 
months, we confessed we could not foresee as happening in 
as many years. 

But why, why, why? There could be no convincing an- 
swer; but from one of wider vision came a consoling thought. 
After quoting the words printed above, he wrote: 

" This states a great truth, one which we grasp hesitat- 
ingly and with dubious faith. It is a truth born of our intu- 
ition rather than our reasoning faculties, but it has been with 
me from the beginning of this conflict. For years the spirit 
of democracy has been abroad in the Old World. It has per- 
meated the whole vast mass of society. The people have 
been a seething mass of discontent and restlessness, a great, 
mysterious, powerful, questioning force. They have had but 
little voice and no means of public expression ; nevertheless, 
the spirit of democracy has been at work. 

" I am a firm believer in the inexplicable philosophy of 
that kind of human progress which is started and sustained 
not by great personages or dominant figiu*es nor guided by 
select groups of men, but which comes up by reason of the 
great dumb forces of oppressed and outraged and down- 
trodden humanity. It even seems as if the social ties and 
moral ligaments spun out of himian relations are quite as 
much beyond our understanding in their making or control 
as in their ending and destruction. In these great moral 
upheavals and himaanitarian movements, kings and lords and 
leaders are, after all, of but small concern in their bringing 
on the crisis or in shaping its course or in terminating it. 

" This war is no more inexplicable, though on a vaster 
scale, than the French Revolution. It is in a sense a working 
out of those inscrutable forces of hvunanity on a more tre- 
moidous scale, a more fearful plan, but along the same Hues 
as that which gave us the most stupendous enigma in history 
until now, the French Revolution. 

** Some will say to such reasoning as this, * Then you 
approve of this horrible war.' One might as well ask me 
if I approve of the French Revolution or our own CivU 
War. We have but little to do with approving or disapprov- 
ing of them. We can but watch the forces operate, and thank 
our stars that the result is almost inevitably to the better- 
ment of himianity, strange as it may seem. Humanity seems 
sometimes to get into a trap, and nothing but havoc and de- 
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struction will enable it to get out of the trap — as in our own 
Civil War. The greatest political philosopher, and the most 
eloquent master of the mother-tongue, Burke, disapproved 
of the French Revolution, tried to analyze it, railed at Car- 
not and others, but the forces which brought it on carried it 
to its consummation. He never understood, and no one has 
since been able either to analyze or define them. 

" But of this be assured, that while the cost seems fearful 
and wholly unnecessary, yet old Europe is no more. The 
Eui'ope of the future will be freer, a more released, a more 
democratic Europe — the people will have a greater voice, 
himianity will never be weighed down again by the accursed 
and infamous practices, trappings, and burdens of royalty. 
This adds a sheen of light to the fearful darkness which now 
palls upon Europe, I regret to have witnessed this war, but 
I thank God I haA^e lived to see the beginning of the end of 
old Europe." 

Although this eloquent letter appeared in The Review 
for October, 1914, for some reason which we cannot now 
recall, the name of the writer was not appended. It was 
William Edgar Borah, then serving and just now happily 
re-elected as a Senator of the United States from Idaho. 

And now, as we strive vainly to realize that Peace has 
come, how more than fully has his vision become reality! 
Not only is old Europe "no more," and the new Europe 
boimd to be " freer " and the " burdens of royalty " to be 
lifted from the backs of the people, but allj not one or two 
or three but all^ of the thrones of actual power have crum- 
bled into dust. The Hapsburgs, the HohenzoUerns, the 
Romanoffs and all their broods dead or fugitives in con- 
stant terror! Who four years ago could have believed it 
possible? Are we even yet able to realize what has happened 
and to comprehend all that it signifies to the countless gen- 
erations to follow in " the sheen of light " that at last has 
dissipated the " pall of darkness " which from time imme- 
morial has hung over the mother continent? 

The cost can never be reckoned; nor, in compensation, 
the gain. How much of genius, of talent, of the light and 
beauty of life, has passed through oblivion into glory God 
alone can tell, but as against those incalculable losses we have 
reinvigorated races and reconstructed souls, such as never 
before inhabited the earth. And more, vastly more! Slowly 
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but irresistibly, as the Phoenix of a new civilization emerges 
from the ashes of destruction, the forces of humanity com- 
pelled to imite in crushing the powers of evil will crystallize 
into a world fraternity whose one God will be, no longer the 
King of kings, — for kings shall be no more, — but the Heav- 
enly Father of all mankind. 
Thus ends the Holy War ! 



PREPARATION FOR PEACE 

The " false alarm " had one good effect. It was a re- 
minder of our unreadiness for peace. We do not mean un- 
readiness for peace per se. For that we are always ready, 
and it is always welcome. We mean unreadiness for the 
problems and the tasks of peace and for the profound and 
far-reaching changes which will come upon the world and 
therefore in a measure upon us concurrently with the end- 
ing of the war. Mr. David Lawrence in the New York 
Evening Post — ^the last man and the last paper in the land 
that would exaggerate such a matter — ^reported that as a 
result of that premature announcement of an armistice " a 
panic reigned throughout Government offices, shipyards and 
mvmition factories " ; and added that " the incident showed 
conclusively how unprepared the nation, and particularly the 
Government, was for the transition period. Industrial dis- 
location seemed imminent." Precisely the same impression 
was produced upon the mind of every thoughtful and pene- 
trating observer, not only at the political capital but equally 
at the industrial and commercial metropolis, and indeed 
everywhere. The first thought was one of joy at the com- 
ing of peace. The second, crowding close upon it, was one 
of something like consternation and dismay at our unpre- 
paredness for peace. 

There is no satisfactory excuse for such a state of aflFairs, 
not nearly so much as there was in the minds of some for 
our unpreparedness for war. Mr. George Creel is devoting 
a portion of his valuable time day by day to rendering thanks 
to Gk)d that we were vmprepared for war, because thus, he 
imagines, we avoided the suspicion and the reproach of hav- 
ing sought war. By analogy, then, it might be argued that 
our unpreparedness for peace shows that we have not been 
seeking peace. Probably not even Mr. Creel would wish 
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to admit that conclusion. Yet it is really little better to argue 
as some are vmderstood to be doing, that we do well to be 
unprepared for the economic readjustments of peace, because 
we thus avoid the suspicion and reproach of having waged 
a " dollar war." Such an argument is hopelessly absurd 
when we reflect upon the notorious circmnstances of the war 
— that it was started by Germany without provocation and 
with the studied pre-intent of conquest, nearly three years 
before we entered it, and that we entered it purely as a 
matter of self-defence. To our mind it is the part of pru- 
dence, of wisdom and of patriotism to be at all times as 
perfectly prepared as possible for anything that may occur, 
and certainly to be prepared for anything the occurrence 
of which is certain. To argue that we should deliberately 
incur the evils of impreparedness in the most serious events 
of our national life, simply because to be prepared might 
afford opportimity for some fool to misjudge us or for some 
knave to misrepresent us, would be a counsel of insanity. 

If, however, there had been any validity in any such rea- 
son for not beginning preparations for peace in the earher 
stages of our participation in the war, there can certainly be 
none now. There was none in March last, when, nearly a 
year after our entrance into the war. Senator Weeks intro- 
duced a bill providing for some businesslike steps toward 
preparation for the problems of returning peace. We should 
have thought that the manifest and eminent desirability of 
that action would ensure the immediate enactment of that 
measure. But it did not ; presumably because the President, 
with his submissive and subservient majority in Congress, 
did not wish it to be enacted. He had indeed been under- 
stood some time before that to be opposed to the creation of 
such a commission as was contemplated in Mr. Weeks's bill ; 
and not long after that his continued opposition to it was 
manifested, unless he should himself be permitted to name 
and direct the commission. The result is that neither Sena- 
tor Weeks's bill for a Congressional commission nor Sena- 
tor Overman's for a Presidential commission, has been 
enacted, or seems likely to be enacted. 

Men speak of the problems of " reconstruction." An 
encyclopedia volume, written by some dozens of experts and 
introduced by a Cabinet Secretary, has recently been pub- 
lished about " American Problems of Reconstruction." 
Mindful of Shakespeare's epigram, we would not greatly 
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haggle over a name. Yet we would not have an injudicious 
use of that word produce a mischievously false impression; 
such as indeed seems actually now to prevail in many quar- 
ters. People talk of " reconstruction " as though they 
thought that the United States was about to suffer such a 
revolution as that which Russia is passing through, or such 
a work as is impending in Belgium and the ravaged provinces 
of France. Such a conception of the duties and tasks before 
us is altogether misleading. It exaggerates and exploits the 
lesser part of the problem, to the neglect of the greater part. 
The work before us consists of two parts, distinct but 
related. One is industrial, the other commercial; one is 
domestic, the other foreign. Both need prompt and serious 
attention. But the latter is by far the greater of the two. 
We know of no reason for anything like a revolution in our 
domestic economy; but we do know that our relations with 
the rest of the world, economic more than political, have 
been or are to be vastly transformed. There have been, it 
is true, some radical changes, nothing short of revolutionary, 
in our domestic industries and business, because of the war. 
But it is understood, and we believe that the nation will insist 
upon the understanding, that they are at least for the most 
part merely temporary. They are war measures, and will 
end with the war. We observe that some persons related to 
the Administration are urging that these measures be con- 
tinued for some time after the war, so as to facilitate the 
work of " reconstruction." We should greatly doubt the 
necessity or the desirability of any such thing, at least 
beyond the limits already prescribed. In a former 
famous crisis in our affairs the epigram was coined, and 
was successfully acted upon, "The way to resume specie pay- 
ments is, to resume! " So we believe that the way to restore 
the nation to the normal basis of peace is, to restore it. It 
is not to be done by retaining the abnormal conditions of 
war-time a single day longer than war needs require. From 
the notion that these war conditions are really normal, or 
are what should be normal, and that through some hocus- 
pocus they are to be permanently saddled upon the coimtry, 
we absolutely dissent, and we do not believe that the nation 
would for a moment tolerate it, no matter by whom pro- 
pounded. Indeed, we perceive in the result of the recent 
election, with its radical change in the political complexion 
of Congress, the emphatic reply of the nation to the astonish- 
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ing prpposal that the work of reconstruction or whatever 
it may be called should be entrusted to a Congress entirely 
subservient to the will of a President who has shown himself 
desirous of making the war-time changes as great as possible 
and of imposing them as extensively and as permanently as 
possible upon the ensuing era of peace. 

It may be that some of the changes made as war meas- 
ures will at some time be permanently adopted. We do not 
prophecy. But what we would insist upon, and what we 
believe the nation will insist upon, is this: That they shall 
not be fastened upon the nation in peace because they were 
resorted to in war, but shall be adopted, if at all, by the 
deliberate act of the nation after the war and upon their 
merits as peace conditions and not as war measures. We 
have regarded it as an evil thing to drag domestic politics 
into the war, or the war into domestic politics ; and we regard 
it as no less evil to use the war and its needs as a means 
for fastening permanently upon the country any system or 
any principle which without the war the country would not 
have accepted. In one sense, then, the word " reconstruc- 
tion " is apt to the present need. It is to be a reconstruction 
of the country not as it was before the war but as it has 
been during the war. It is to restore it, that is to say, as 
nearly as may be practicable, to the status which it was in 
before the war, with such changes as are simply congruous 
enlargements and advancements of that status. If then the 
nation wants to take up the work of further changes, well 
and good. 

Now this does not mean that there are no important do- 
mestic problems of reconstruction; or readjustment, which 
is a better word. There are some, and they are such as 
might have been taken into consideration at the very begin- 
ning of the war without subjecting us to the slightest un- 
favorable criticism or suspicion. Extensive industries have 
been turned from peaceful to warlike production, and must 
with the end of the war be tm*ned back again. Other ex- 
tensive industrial establishments have been newly created 
expressly for war purposes, and must be transformed into 
peaceful establishments — since we shall surely not be so 
profligate as to destroy them or let them stand idle. We 
have hitherto noted that in Great Britain all the new muni- 
tions factories and other war works, far more extensive than 
ovu-s, were constructed with precisely such transformation at 
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the end of the war in view. Again, two or three million men 
have been separated from their occupations, and their places 
have been taken by others, largely by women. Presently 
they wiU return — most of them, thank God ! — to resume their 
work, and the old places must be opened to them, or new 
places be provided for them. 

These conditions, actual and impending, suggest the real 
character and the magnitude of the problems of returning 
peace in our domestic economy. They also suggest in part 
the character and magnitude of the tasks before us in our 
external affairs, that is to say, in omr foreign commerce. 
Here is the syllogism: Our industrial plants have been enor- 
mously increased in number and size and therefore in pro- 
ductive capacity, and the number of our industrial workers 
has also been increased. Thus as soon as war production 
ceases our production of peaceful wares will be greatly in- 
creased over what it was before the war. That means that 
we must find new markets for our manufactured products, 
and that in turn means that we must extend our export 
trade. Fortunately we have, incidentally to the war, pro- 
vided ourselves with the material means of so doing in ship- 
ping. It remains, therefore, for us through diplomatic and 
other means to secure opportunity for the utilization of our 
factories and fleets. And this is the very thing which we 
seem most to have been neglecting. We hear of other na- 
tions, great and sm^U, creating official commissions of the 
most expert and authoritative character, for this very pur- 
pose ; to study extension of foreign trade and to do so through 
visiting the foreign lands in which such extension is to be 
sought; but we have not heard of our own Government's 
doing anything of the sort. The most that we have heard 
on the subject has been vague talk about " freedom of the 
seas," which our Allies have promptly and properly slated, 
and about abolition of economic barriers, which our Allies 
have not dignified with their notice, but which in its obvious 
meaning will certainly be put into its proper place by the 
American people. 

What we need to realize, vividly and promptly, is that 
immediately following the war there will be a revival of keen 
commercial competition throughout the world, — it is sheer 
nonsense to talk about all the great industrial and commer- 
cial nations being so prostrated that they will have to look 
to us for supplies for years to come, — and this, too, that 
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it is not only possible but is one of the commonest things 
in the world for nations to have their own tariff systems 
without engaging in tariff wars. A protective tariff may 
be necessary or unnecessary; that depends upon circum- 
stances. It may be regarded as sound or unsound in prin- 
ciple; that is a matter of opinion. But to pretend that the 
adoption of it necessarily makes the nation a bad neighbor 
to the others, is simply silly. It is to fly in the face of his- 
tory, of observation, and of common sense. Of all the Al- 
lied nations, which are judiciously contemplating co-opera- 
tion in the act of peace-making and also in the ensuing proc- 
esses of peace-preserving, we have no idea that a single one 
dreams of abrogating its individual sovereignty, in either eco- 
nomics or in politics ; or imagines that it will impair that co- 
operation by maintaining its own tariff system any more 
than by maintaining its own form of currency or its own 
system of voting at elections. 

What this nation, and what its government acting for it, 
needs to do, promptly and energetically, and in a practical 
and not a faddish manner, is to prepare for the abolition of 
the exaggerated paternalism and autocracy which have been 
imposed upon it as supposed necessities of war; to prepare 
for the peaceful use of our vastly extended factory systems 
and for the industrial employment of the returning legions ; 
and to seek a secure footing in the markets of the world for 
the increased products which our mercantile fleets will be 
ready to transport. We say, a secure footing. We now 
enjoy far greater trade in some foreign markets than ever 
before in our history; quite apart from the special commerce 
in war munitions and food supplies. We enjoy it because 
the war has handicapped those who formerly were our suc- 
cessful rivals. We do not expect that we shall again in this 
generation have to meet the competition of Germany; unless 
the Allied peace commissioners are all stricken with incur- 
able insanity. But there are two or three of our closest 
friends and allies who will be our competitors, without being 
any the less our good friends. They will think none the 
less of us if we look out as keenly as possible for our own 
commercial interests, as they intend to do for theirs. In- 
deed, if we do not do so, they will think the less of us — at 
least of our common sense. 

We entered the war quite unprepared, and were in it 
a year before we were able to make our participation effec- 
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tive. But happily our Allies were able to bear the burden and 
the heat of the day for us until we could complete our belated 
preparations. If we enter peace unprepared, there will be 
nobody thus to conserve ovir interests for us, but the loss 
which we sustain will be irreparable. That is why it behooves 
us to bestir ourselves with all the energy and with all the 
vision of which we are capable. The years of war are end- 
ing, with all their abnormal conditions, and the illimitable 
era of peace is dawning upon us. The duty of the day is 
that we shall prepare for it, for its problems, for its tasks, 
for its duties, for its opportunities, and that we shall do so as 
we would have our heroes acquit themselves in the war, 
" without fear and without reproach." 



OUR PLACE AT THE PEACE TABLE 

We have filled our place in the war. Now comes the fill- 
ing of that in the councils of peace. We did our war work 
well ; none better. And we are not likely, now or hereafter, 
at home or abroad, among friends or among foes, to lack 
due credit for it. It now remains for us to see to it that our 
work in the making and keeping of peace is done at least 
comparably well. That is not to be automatically achieved. 
It will not " come by nature." It will require our most care- 
ful thought and most earnest and persistent efforts. 

There has been a far too common assumption that the 
United States is to be the commanding figure at the peace 
table. That rests upon three premises. The first is that " we 
won the war " ; which is to be challenged. The second is that 
we are the one nation among the Allies that is not moved by 
selfish aims ; which is neither entirely true nor in any degree 
convincing. The third is that the other Allies desire us to 
have such rank ; which appears to be untrue. 

We say that the first assumption is to be challenged. 
We shall not, we would not, in the infinitesimalest degree 
minimize the part which America has performed toward 
winning the war. The eflScient energy of the War Depart- 
ment was magnificent — after it got started, and especially 
when the Secretary of War himself was three thousand miles 
away and therefore unable to put on the brakes. The skill 
of our commanders and the valor of our soldiers were both 
above all praise, all the way from Belleau Wood to Sedan 
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and after. For all these things, and for still more, no credit 
can be too great. Yet the fact of obvious record remains 
that we have not done in the war a tithe of the fighting nor 
suffered a tithe of the losses that our Allies have. We have 
not put as many men in the field or spent as much money 
as either France or Great Britain ; not as many or as much 
absolutely, and only a small fraction proportionately to our 
population and wealth. Those nations bore the whole stress 
and sacrifice of the war, for our protection, for four years 
before we effectively entered it, while we were growing rich 
through profitable war work. At the eleventh hour we en- 
tered the war, fresh and vigorous, and turned the scale with 
comparatively trifling effort, loss and expense. That entitles 
us to grateful credit, but not to a dominant voice in deter- 
mining the terms and conditions of peace. 

The second assumption is not wholly true, and if it were 
it would not be convincing. It is true that we did not enter 
the war and have not waged it with selfish aims, in the sense, 
for example, that Prussia waged her wars against Denmark, 
Austria and France, and that Germany started this war. 
We are not seeking conquests and loot. But then neither 
are the others. Our Allies did not enter the war volimtarily ; 
they were forced into it, defensively, by Germany's attack 
upon them. Not one of them has been seeking conquest 
in the predatory Prussian sense. Belgium asks nothing 
more than to have her own restored to her. France asks 
nothing more than the restoration of what Germany stole 
from her in 1914, and in 1871. Italy is seeking no con- 
quests, but merely the redemption of her own which Austria 
has been withholding from her for many years. The same 
is true of Serbia. Nor can we concede that there is anything 
like arbitrary and predatory conquest in Great Britain's 
occupation of the German colonies; because it is not yet 
determined whether she is to retain them, because if she 
should retain them they would be merely part payment of 
the enormous bill of damages which Germany justly owes, 
and because it would be the height of folly and injustice to 
return to Germany territories which she has so infamously 
ill-administered, and which she could presently use again 
as bases from which to menace the peaceful world. 

We say, then, that we can perceive no damning self- 
seeking nor sordidness in the attitude of our Allies in the 
war, any more than in our own. They are at most seddng 
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restoration of their own, indemnity for their losses, and 
guarantees for future safety; which are exactly what we our- 
selves are seeking. We have hitherto demanded, even be- 
fore we entered the war, indemnity for the destruction of 
American shipping and American lives, and we have not 
heard that we have ever decided to abandon those demands. 
If we should not inexorably insist upon the strongest and 
amplest possible guarantees against further Hunnish dev- 
iltry, we should pillory ourselves as fools and as traitors to 
the cause of humanity. On this ground, therefore, we can- 
not perceive that we have any title to moral exaltation above 
our Allies, or any title to a superior place at the peace coun- 
cil-board. On the contrary, if this ground is to be considered 
at all as a title to precedence, it is obvious that the other 
nations have suffered far greater losses than we, and because 
of their proximity to the den of the Huns need if possible 
stronger guarantees of security; circumstances which would 
entitle them to more commanding voices than our own in 
the peace conference. 

There remains the third assimiption, that the Allies vol- 
imtarily concede us precedence in the peace council; which 
we regret to regard as quite incorrect. We must gratefully 
recognize their courteous deference toward us, and the gen- 
erous manner in which they have overlooked various short- 
comings and solecisms which in other circumstances would 
have been the subject of much and unfavorable comment. 
There is no reason to suppose that they have any thought 
of ignoring the legitimate influence of this country, or of 
questioning its peership in the council of the nations. But 
the cold fact is that they have not implicitly accepted our 
leadership, and indicate no intention of so doing. They ac- 
cepted tentatively, as what Rufus Choate called glittering 
and sounding generalities, the President's fourteen or twen- 
ty-three Commandments, — though a distinguished French- 
man is said to have observed that " even le hon Dieu had 
only ten! " — but when it became necessary to get down to 
the business of peace-making and of committing themselves 
to specific terms, they very courteously but very positively 
insisted upon either cancelling or interpreting for themselves 
some of his most salient and most characteristic proposals. 
That they have any thought of accepting his unqualified 
dictation, or of regarding him or America as the arbiter of 
the world, is simply incredible. 
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The fact is that on every ground and according to every 
principle that is valid and convincing, the European nations 
are entitled to a voice superior to our own in the peace con- 
ference ; superior, we mean, not in rights and dignity, but in 
determining force. They have borne more of the burden of 
war, they have suffered greater wrongs and losses, and they 
are in need of stronger protective guarantees for the future. 
It is for them, then, rather than for us, to declare the satis- 
factory terms of peace. We indeed recognized that fact, in 
the most practical way, when we agreed, to the appointment 
of Marshal Foch as Generalissimo over the Allied armies. 
The same principle was again finely recognized by the Presi- 
dent when he referred the Austrian Government to the 
Czecho- Slovaks for terms of armistice; and the final recogni- 
tion was in the reference of Germany to Marshal Foch for 
terms. Thus were established precedents for our course in 
the peace conference. It is for us to let our Allies take the 
initiative in formulating the specific terms of peace, and 
for us simply to support them in their demands; assuming 
always, of course, compliance with general principles in 
which we and they are alike equally interested. 

In the consistent piu-suit of this policy we shall in the 
best possible manner demonstrate the sincerity of our own 
professions of disinterestedness and unselfishness. What is 
from a practical point of view still more important, we shall 
vindicate that essential principle of the Monroe Doctrine and 
of our long established foreign policy which we are not will- 
ing to have abandoned or compromised. That is, that we 
do not interfere in those European affairs which do not con- 
cern our interests, welfare and integrity. We have taken 
part in the war, because it did and does very directly and 
vitally concern us, and our intervention in it was no viola- 
tion of either the letter or the spirit of the Doctrine. So 
we may insist upon certain conditions of peace, because they 
also concern us. But we should not intrude ourselves into 
the settlement of purely intra-European controversies which 
do not concern us, but should leave them to our Allies to 
determine, contenting ourselves with backing them up. 

That will not circumscribe the scope of the peace con- 
ference or of our participation in it. It will on the contrary 
permit the widest possible expansion of that scope. Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton in one of his most mordent comments upon 
the war has described it as " a war to undo the work of erim- 
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inals. . . . We wish," he continues, " to undo the evil that 
annexation has done ; not to treat as unthinkable the annexa- 
tion proposed on Thursday last while treating as sacred the 
annexation effected on Tuesday." That, mutatis mutandis, 
may be interpreted as saying that it is a war to undo the 
crimes of Prussia; and that we propose to undo the thefts 
which she has committed, and while we insist upon undoing 
the theft of 1914, not to consider as outlawed and sanctioned 
by lapse of time the theft of 1871. 

That is sound logic, and sound morals ; and while it was 
not and is not for us to take the initiative of intervention to 
that end, it is fitting and expedient for us to give full faith 
and credit to our Allies in their decision in the case, and to 
support them in making it effective. We know, from our 
own experience, the falsity and predatory nature of the Prus- 
sian Hun, and we are quite warranted in accepting as con- 
clusive our Allies' indictment of him for his crimes against 
them. We must support them in undoing his crimes of 
1914, and if they insist upon it, those also of 1871, and of 
1866, and of 1864; and indeed of 1772, since what is theft 
from France or Denmark is equally theft from Poland. 
Those acts were all equally evil, equally the work of a crim- 
inal. They have all been connected in an unbroken chain, 
the consistent policy of predatory autocracy. 

We shall not say that it is for us to undertake a general 
house-cleaning in Europe. But since this series of Prussian 
crimes, extending over nearly a century and a half, culmi- 
nated in a direct attack upon ourselves, we need not con- 
sider ourselves bound to be content with merely repelling 
the attack; but, if our Allies, who were attacked and vn-onged 
in the earlier parts of the series, wish to undo the whole, we 
shall be justified in backing them up not only with moral 
countenance but also with whatever physical force may be 
necessary to effect that end. That will be our place and 
policy at the peace table, and it will be a course consistent 
with our history, sufficient for our present requirements, 
auspicious for the future, and altogether prudent, wise and 
honorable. 

THE RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS 

We might easily be at a loss to determine, if we were com- 
pelled to make the choice, whether the more to congratulate 
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the President or the Nation upon the result of the November 
elections. That such greetings are due to both, is gratify- 
ingly obvious. 

The supreme desire of the President has been granted. 
That was, of course, for a loyal Congress, a Congress fully 
in sympathy with what he himself has expressed as the ob- 
jects of the war, and fully resolved to prosecute the war, and 
to follow up the readjustments of peace after the war, until 
those objects are attained for the present and safeguarded 
for the future. Standing so close to the scene as to lack a 
proper perspective, vmfortunately isolated from the general 
public, surrounded by advisers not of conspicuous disinter- 
estedness, and possessed of a certain passionate partisanship, 
it was not surprising that the President was betrayed into a 
thought that such support would best come from his own po- 
litical faction, and thus into an ante-election utterance which 
has doubtless been a cause of even greater regret to him than 
of astonishment and disappointment to the country. The re- 
demption of the situation thus caused was of necessity in 
the response of the people to his appeal. That response 
rang true, and the redemption is complete. 

The President must, we are sure, realize as clearly as 
does the Nation, that it was immeasurably best for the letter 
of his appeal to be denied, in order that its spirit might be 
granted. For that was precisely what happened. He asked 
for a Democratic majority in Congress, and he did not get 
it. He really wished for a loyal majority, and that he did 
get. If his impetuous and ill-advised electioneering propa- 
ganda had literally succeeded, he would have been the Presi- 
dent of the Democratic party, backed by it alone, and de- 
pendent upon its maintained majority for the permanence 
of his policy. With that wisely and mercifully denied him, 
he can now rejoice in being the President of the whole Na- 
tion, and in being resolutely supported in his war policy — 
and in his peace policy after the war — by both parties alike. 
In the former case he would have stood before the world with 
the backing of only one party. Now he stands before it 
with the backing of the Nation regardless of party. Surely 
it is better so. 

Nobody has ever more clearly expounded than has Mr. 
Wilson the great fundamental fact that Congress, after all, 
is the ultimate authority in all matters of government, be- 
cause it consists of the direct representatives of the people, 
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chosen by the people to exercise all legislative powers; and 
that it is the duty of the President, apart, of course, from 
the use of advice and of the veto, to render, in his own words, 
"unquestioning obedience to Congress." It is that fact 
which above all others was vindicated in the late elections. 
The people chose their representatives, whom they purposed 
to invest with supreme governmental authority; and they did 
so without yielding to any extraneous dictation or imperti- 
nent demands. Recognizing the propriety of this action, 
and indeed the necessity of it if the American system of 
democracy is to be maintained, the President will acquiesce 
with a loyalty comparable with that which Congress has 
shown toward him; and the foreign world will be immeas- 
urably impressed with the spectacle of a great nation in 
which, so far as its external policies are concerned, " politics 
is adjourned." 

The Nation may well felicitate itself upon this result. It 
would in itself be a petty and an inconsiderable thing for 
one party or the other to win a victory at the polls. It is a 
great thing for the Nation itself to win the victory, so that 
it can demonstrate to the world that so far as its external 
relations are concerned it does not matter whether Repub- 
licans or Democrats are in the majority. 

It was a great triumph for true democracy, peculiarly 
grateful and beneficent for consistency's sake just at the 
moment when we were reaching the culmination of the world- 
wide struggle for democracy among all nations. A new 
glory is added to the triumphs of peace, in our ability to 
exhibit this new vindication of the freedom of democratic 
choice and of the coherence and essential imity of purpose 
of a democracy no less than of an autocracy. Indeed, the 
rule of the people is to-day seen to be more consistent and 
more permanent in its saUent policies than that of any per- 
sonal sovereign. From this commanding point of view, 
November 5 must rank comparably with November 11 itself 
as a gratefully memorable date in American history. 



